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Food ingestion in the bovine is an instinctively rapid process 
and is accompanied by very little preliminary mastication. ‘There 
appears to be no discrimination in the mouth over the palatability 
of the various ingested substances, with the result that undesirable 
matter (including metallic objects) is commonly swallowed. On 
the other hand, the anatomical peculiarity of the high and well- 
developed dorsum of the tongue, together with the numerous 
backwardly directed buccal papillae, may cause difficulty in reject- 
ing material from the pharynx. In this connection it is well 
known that cattle, even when acutely ill, will invariably masticate 
and swallow coarse material—for example, hay—when it is placed 
at the back of the mouth. The animal appears obliged to do this 
rather than eject the material. 

It is unlikely that metallic objects become separated from the 
food during swallowing and fall directly into the reticulum. On 
the contrary, the whole of the dry ingesta probably passes to the 
rumen. The question then arises as to how foreign metallic objects 
reach the reticulum. 

It is found when performing rumenotomy and on subsequent 
exploration of the forestomachs that there is a striking difference 
between the contents of the reticulum and those of the rumen. 
The rumen contains for the most part relatively dry coarse material ; 
the contents of the reticulum are watery fluid with a suspension 
of finely divided food particles, a sandy sediment and solid foreign 
matter including metallic objects. The difference is so striking 
that one has no doubt when the hand has entered the reticulum 
from the rumen. The ingesta are agitated by the contractions of 
the rumen and reticulum. Phillipson (1945) has reviewed existing 
knowledge of the movements of the forestomachs. The reticular 
contractions occur once a minute and before each regurgitation of 
a cud bolus. On each occasion the watery reticular contents wash 
the surface of the adjacent rumenal ingesta. In this way metallic 
objects may be separated from the lighter food material and when 
the reticulum relaxes they may be carried back with the fluid or 
actually “fall” into the reticulum. On the other hand, metallic 
bodies are returned occasionally to the mouth by being caught up 
in the cud bolus. When such a bolus is masticated the animal may 
now detect the foreign material and is able to eject it. The writer 
has on several occasions found ejected cud boluses in the manger. 
In the centre of these was a piece of wire or other metallic material. 
Whether all such bodies are detected at mastication, or whether 
some are again swallowed and fall into the reticulum is not clear. 

Those metallic bodies which lodge in the reticulum are eventually 
caught up in the cells of the honeycomb-like mucous membrane 
and driven through the reticular wall by the vigorous and complete 
contractions of that organ. ‘The strength of these contractions is 
often appreciated at operation when searching for the foreign body. 
The reticulum encroaches on and presses on the hand from all 
directions rather like a clenching fist. This point is further 
emphasized by Wright (1945) who noted on post-mortem examina- 
tion of a cow that several pieces of originally straight stout wire 
had become bent in the reticulum until they resembled curtain 
rings. 

It is a remarkable and apparently inexplicable fact that penetra- 


wall of the reticulum. 2 

The essential lesion which results from penetration of the 
reticular wall is a local acute peritonitis and the reaction is a sero- 
fibrinous one. Later as the inflammatory exudate becomes 
organized, chronic adhesive peritonitis occurs between the reticulum 
and diaphragm and abscesses often develop in these adhesions, or 
in the reticular wall. : 

The straightforward case of a penetrating reticular foreign body 
is therefore at first an acute localized peritonit's which later becomes 
chronic, with possible irregular suppurative exacerbations. What 
then are the clinical signs and symptoms of this acute localized 
peritonitis ? 


“* Presented to the Society of Women Veterinary Surgeons, at 
Chester, August 31st, 1946. 
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The animal refuses its food abruptly or eats very sparingly and 
apparently carefully. The milk yield drops sharply. The general 
attitude is a painful one with restricted movement and a slightly 
arched back. A grunting expiration may be noticed but signs of 
pain often occur at definite times which probably coincide with 
reticular contractions. Rumenal contractions are still present but 
appreciably reduced in strength. Rumination is sometimes in 
abeyance but more commonly occurs for short periods at irregular 
intervals and with frequent interruptions. rine tends to be 
retained for long periods probably owing to the pain caused by the 
micturition posture ; the faeces are firmer and less frequently 
passed than normally. In fact, the attendant often suspects that 
the animal has a “stoppage.” Because of the pain caused by 
lateral movement of the body, an affected animal develops an un- 
kempt appearance owing to cessation of the coat-licking process. 
There is, for a similar reason, restricted use of the voice. 

The pulse rate is increased to the neighbourhood of 80 per 
minute. ‘The body temperature is slightly elevated to about 103°. 
Respirations are increased in frequency but shallower (rate com- 
pensating for depth and thereby reducing the amplitude of 
diaphragmatic movement). 

The picture just described is usually temporary and often not 
seen by the veterinary surgeon. He is generally called in later 
when the condition is chronic but the history will include the 
clinical signs noted above. . 

With the development of chronic peritonitis the appetite returns 
but is variable. Rumination occurs but the animal appears much 
more conscious of the process; the act of regurgitation of the 
bolus appears to be a painful one and is often accompanied by a 
short grunt. (The reticulum contracts immediately prior to 
regurgitation.) There may be frequent interruptions to this 
usually passive process of rumination and these are possibly due 
to the pain caused by reticular contractions. 

The animal stretches carefully on rising and usually grunts. 
Defaecation and urination are also accompanied by grunts. Rumenal 
contractions are present and usually of normal frequency. The 
back is held slightly arched, the left leg often a little in advance 
of the right, and the animal moves carefully. (The writer is not 
familiar with the condition of peritoneal tympany described as a 
symptom in traumatic reticulitis. It is supposed to be due to the 
activity of anaerobic organisms which have invaded the peritoneum 
through the reticular puncture wound.) 

The pulse rate and temperature return to a little above normal, 
but the original milk yield is not regained. 

If the animal is pinched vigorously over its withers, thus causing 
it to depress its back and produce traction on the reticulo- 
diaphragmatic adhesion, a characteristic short, sharp, catchy 
expiratory grunt will be heard. The noise emitted is often short 
and quiet and in order to hear it readily, an assistant must be told 
to place his ear quite near to the patient’s head. The subject of 
traumatic reticulitis resents depression of its back, and often after 
the initial pinching, it is impossible again to cause sufficient lower- 
ing of the back to provoke a grunt, the animal maintaining a rigid 
position of its spinal column. If a cow “ goes down” readily on 
pinching its withers, it is improbable that the case is one of 
reticulitis. 

The clinician should proceed to percuss with the closed fist 
from below the neighbourhood of the xiphisternum. In a positive 
case resentment of percussion in this area is shown by lateral, 
and to-and-fro movement, and by lifting of the left forefoot and 
kicking with the left hind leg. In addition, vigorous xiphisternal 
pommelling may cause the animal to grunt. For a large animal, 
well covered with flesh. it may be necessary to place a pole under 
the xiphisternum and have it raised forcibly by an assistant on 
either side. This is not so delicate a test as manual percussion. 
A positive reaction to xiphisternal percussion is the most precise 
test for traumatic peritonitis. 

So far, the case of a foreign body which has penetrated the 
reticular wall and caused a peritonitis resulting in a_reticulo- 
diaphragmatic adhesion has been considered. What is the outcome 
of such a case ? 

The future course of the affection is largely a matter of chance 
but the outcome will depend to some extent on the nature of the 
foreign body. its length, curvature and degree of sharpness and on 
the subsequent history of the cow—for example. the imminence 
of parturition with its accompanying straining efforts. 

A variety of metallic objects may be recovered from subjects of 
reticulitis. Of these, pieces of baling wire are most common. 
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‘These vary in length from one to four inches and are usually bent. 
[n some cases pieces of fencing-wire and barbed wire are found 
and in others nails, tin-tacks, shoe protectors and small, flat metal 
strips with sharp edges. One has also seen pieces of glass and 
wood splinters. In another case a metallic strip which had been 
rolled flat by a mill, probably during the production of cattle cake, 
was recovered. 

In the majority of cases the foreign body becomes surrounded 
by dense fibrous tissue. In this new tissue, which involves the 
reticulum, peritoneum and diaphragm, abscesses often form. 
Maturation of the abscessex, in which C. pyogenes is usually 
present, gives rise to intermittent illness marked by pyrexia, 
anorexia and apparent dyspnoea together with the signs of chronic 
peritonitis already moted. Such cases bear a_ superficial 
resemblance to primary lung affections and many cattle, the sub- 
jects of non-specific sporadic fevers, are probably affected with 
suppuration in peritoneal adhesions. 

Occasionally the healing processes are unable to cope with the 
peritoneal invasion and peritonitis extends—sometimes perhaps 
as the result of a burst abscess. Acute generalized peritonitis is 
the result, and is manifested by signs of acute illness, namely, com- 
plete anorexia and recumbency, frequent pulse, temperature 104° 
to 106° and frequent shallow grunting respirations. Pain is every- 
where present on percussion of the abdominal wall. The pulse- 
rate increases to approximately 100 per minute, toxaemia is pro- 
found and the case ends fatally in a few days, diarrhoea occurring 
before death. 

In some instances the liver is involved in the new adhesions and 
abscesses may develop in its substance. A number of peritoneal 
and perhaps liver abscesses is likely if the foreign body is a sharp 
one—for example, a nail—and falls back into the lumen of the 
reticulum. It may later puncture the reticulum successively at 
several points and some of the punctures may involve the liver. 
In one fatal case which came within my observation, a large splenic 
abscess was associated with a penetrating wire. 

From a suppurating peritoneal focus, infection may spread to 
the portal or some other large vein and a state of multiple small 
liver abscesses or generalized pyaemia result, Pyaemic nephritis 
following a reticular wire has been seen in a cow on one occasion 
and ended fatally after showing brain involvement. 

It is convenient next to consider the most serious and important 
complications of traumatic reticulitis, namely, those cases in which 
the foreign body enters the thoracic cavity—most often the peri- 
cardium. In this connection one will recall that the distance from 
the reticulum to the pericardium is only about half an inch. Hence 
it is not difficult for a wire or nail to be forced through the dia- 
phragm into the pericardium. This appears to happen in one 
of two ways. In the first, a sharp piece of wire or nail may, by 
becoming caught up in a reticular cell, be forced directly through 
the anterior reticular wall and diaphragm into the pericardium and 
thus set up a pericarditis as part of the primary disease complex. 

More commonly, however, pericarditis or suppurative pleuro- 
pneumonia is secondary to reticulo-peritonitis. In these cases the 
foreign body is situated in a tortuous suppurating tract, between 
the reticulum and diaphragm, and is surrounded by dense fibrous 
tissue, often of a cord-like disposition. It eventually insinuates 
itself so that its anterior tip punctures the pericardial sac. 
foreign body may lie dormant for months in a reticulo-peritoneal 
adhesion and only later move sufficiently to set up pericarditis. 
‘This course is particularly likely to occur in association with parturi- 
tion, during which the auxiliary abdominal contractions alter the 
relationship between the reticulum and diaphragm. In one of 
our cases there was a history of a short period of indeterminate 
digestive disturbance about eight months before parturition. Three 
days after calving the cow became ill and, on auscultation of the 
cardiac area, pericardial friction sounds and later fluid sounds were 
heard. At post-mortem examination, a piece of wire was found 
in a cord of fibrous tissue joining the reticulum to the pericardium. 

What are the clinical signs and symptoms of traumatic peri- 
rarditis ? These are quite distinct from those already described. 
‘The reaction takes the form of a sero-fibrinous and later purulent 
exudation. The animal is more obviously ill. There may be 
complete anorexia, but more commonly a little appetite persists. 
The appearance is a dejected one, the patient standing for long 
periods in one position with the back arched and the head lowered. 
Movements are few and carefully made. There are shallow 
frequent and grunting respirations and the temperature is 104° to 
106°. There is often gritting of the teeth together with champing 
of the jaws and salivation. The most striking feature of the 
established case is the circulatory disturbance. The pulse-rate is 
nearly always above 100 and jugular pulsations are often evidenced. 
If a finger is placed in the jugular furrow so as to occlude the 
vein, the vessel will be seen to fill un from below. The jugular 
and mammary veins are unduly prom‘nent, and give an indication 
of the degree of venous congestion. The jugular regurgitation 
is ‘due ‘to the pressure exerted by the pericardial effusion on the 


‘tions from the normal blood leucocyte picture. 


thin-walled right auricle and a small pulsation passes up the jugular 
vein at each auricular contraction. ‘This should be distinguished 
from so-called “ false jugular pulse,” which is often seen in cattle 
and is due to a reflection from the true arterial pulse in the adjacent 
carotid artery. It is not associated with jugular regurgitation, 
Percussion of the cardiac area causes pain and induces a grunt. 
Auscultation of the heart, in the early case before extensive exuda- 
tion has occurred, will reveal a much increased heart-rate with 
cardiac sounds approximating to equality of intensity.» Peri- 
cardial friction sounds cue to rubbing together of the fibrin-coated 
parietal and visceral pericardial layers are present and synchronize 
with the heart sounds. The normal lung sounds which emanate 
from the pulmonary tissue lying between the pericardium and 
stethoscope can be heard. Later, as sero-purulent exudate 
accumulates in the pericardial sac, these lung sounds disappear 
and are replaced by gurgling, splashing or tinkling pericardial 
sounds. The normal heart sounds are decreased in intensity or 
mufHed and may even be quite difficult to hear. When the peri- 
cardium becomes tightly distended by fluid exudate (as much as 
one gallon, in one of our cases) no fluid sounds can be heard, but 
the normal cardiac sounds are almost inaudible, the area of cardiac 
dullness is increased and there is pronounced dyspnoea. 

At this stage toxaemia is severe and diarhoea is often present, 
but in spite of this the animal may continue to eat sparingly and 
ruminate occasionally. Loss of condition is progressive. 
patient stands for long periods in one position with drooping head 
and anxious expression and unkempt dry coat. Death occurs, 
usually suddenly, in a few weeks from general debility consequent 
upon circulatory failure, the heart becoming in large measure glued 
to the pericardium by fibrinous exudate which may form a layer 
three-quarters of an inch in thickness. The disposition of the 
fibrinous material assumes a variety of formations. It often occurs 
as villous-like projections which may divide the pericardium into 
several compartments, while in other instances it is rolled into firm 
balls of egg-like material. Sero-purulent exudate gives off an 
offensive odour reminiscent of “summer mastitis” and in three 
of our cases C. pyogenes was isolated from it in pure culture. 

_ In addition to the observation of the clinical signs and symptoms 
in reticulitis and pericarditis, the writer has had an opportunity 
of examining a number of blood and urine samples from such cases. 

Penetrating reticular foreign bodies give rise to definite devia- 
The total white 
cell count is unaltered but it may be high in the early stages. The 
neutrophile percentage is, however, significantly raised and a con- 
siderable proportion of these neutrophiles are immature cells. _ This 
indicates that there is a stimulus to the haemopoietic tissues 
(probably by a histamine-like substance which results from tissue 
breakdown). The result is that neutrophile cells are mobilized 
so rapidly from the bone marrow that they appear in the circulating 
blood before they have properly matured. This finding constitutes 
Schilling’s so-called neutrophilic “shift to the left.” The 
eosinophile percentage is reduced from a normal of ten to from 
0 to 3 in reticulitis. In cases of abscess formation in the liver 
or new reticulo-peritoneal connective tissue, the total leucocyte 
count may be increased to from 10,000 to 13,000. This will be 
associated with a temperature of 104° to 106°, pulse 80 to 100 
but without heart involvement. 

In traumatic pericarditis the total leucocyte count is usually 
markedly increased from a normal of 8,000 to from 16 000 to 30,000. 
This is the most striking feature of an established pericarditis 
blood picture and it provides a fairly clear-cut distinction between 
typical reticulitis with normal total white cell count and _peri- 
carditis with leucocytosis. In addition, the pericarditis case 
shows a more pronounced neutrophilia, with a more marked shift 
to the left, and usually a complete absence of eosinophile cells. 
The continued absence of eosinophiles from the blood is sufficient 
to justify a grave prognosis, particularly when the total leucocyte 
count increases progressively. It is not intended to dwell on the 
haematological aspect any further for that has been described in 
another paper (Arthur, 1946). Suffice it to say that an examination 
of the blood leucocyte picture is of help in the diagnosis and 
prognosis of reticulitis and pericarditis. 

Now for a word about the urine in reticulitis and pericarditis. 
Anorex'a of 24 hours duration or longer, as in reticulitis, leads 
to a change from a normally alkaline to an acid urine in the bovine, 
with corresponding changes in the crystalline urinary deposits 
Quite commonly there is a trace of albumin and Rothera’s test 
for acetone bodies is sometimes positive. 

In pericarditis, in addition to 2n acid urine. albumin is present 
in obvious amount, and results from the damage caused to the 
renal glomerular epithelium by C. pyogenes toxin. Rothera’s test 
may be positive. The degree of albuminuria, measured by 
Esbach’s tube, is a guide to the severity of the toxaemia. E 

The appearance of the faeces—usually constipation in reticulitis 
and diarrhoea in established pericarditis—has already been met 
tioned. 
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DIFFERENTIAL DIAGNOSIS 


This is the most fascinaiing and important practical aspect of 
the discussion. With what other conditions may reticulitis be 
confused or what affections may give rise to a similar syndrome ? 

At the outset the writer wouid stress that digestive disturbances 
associated with foreign bodies are so common that in every case 
where a bovine suddenly goes off its food or shows a sharp drop 
in its milk yield for no apparent reason, a foreign body should be 
entertained at once as a probable cause. So frequent is the 
condition, that it is probable that if all cases of obscure digestive 
disturbance in cattle were put down to reticulitis the diagnosis 
would be right in about 90 per cent. of cases. 

7 then, are the other causes of apparent indigestion in 
cattle 

Tympanites is not a feature of reticulitis. Hence indigestion 
due to ingestion of highly fermentable foodstuffs or overfeeding on 
unsuitable material and tuberculous enlargement of the mediastinal 
lymph glands or allergic conditions—all causes of tympany—are 
not likely to be confused with foreign body. 

In calves pyloric obstruction sometimes occurs. This often 
causes profound depression or acute colic with pain behind the 
right costal arch. Young animals, in virtue of their environment, 
are less likely to ingest metallic foreign bodies. In cases of doubt 
an exploratory rumenotomy or gastrotomy may be _ performed, 
rumenotomy being simpler. 

Primary abomasitis or enteritis unless associated with irritant 
poisons or specific microbial agents is uncommon in cattle. In- 
tussusception occurs rarely and runs an acute course. 

One has been surprised to find that early cases of Johne’s disease 
may present a clinical picture resembling that of traumatic reticu- 
litis. "This occurs before diarrhoea and emaciation. ‘The animal 
does not thrive well and the milk yield falls; it may grunt occa- 
sionally and has an unkempt appearance. There is no typical 
response to pinching the withers or percussing the xiphisternum. 
It may react to avian tuberculin and one may be able to find 
bundles of short acid-fast rods in the faeces. ‘The blood picture 
helps in that in Johne’s disease there is no marked deviation from 
normal, except perhaps a low leucocyte count. If une is dealing 
with a case of Johne’s disease, of course, the affection is progressive 
and diarrhoea will occur later. 

The disease most resembling reticulitis but most easy to 
differentiate is acetonaemia or hypoglycaemic ketosis. This has a 
seasonal incidence—December to ‘April—in our experience in 
north-west England and occurs at the height of the lactation. Since 
an embedded nail may often cause further trouble after parturition 
this adds to confusion. A case of acetonaemia of the typical 
digestive type shows inappetence, cessation of rumination, lowered 
milk yield and constipation. It may also grunt. The smell of 
acetone is often obvious in the neighbourhood of the animal. It 
can be detected and its severity assessed by applying Ross’s modi- 
fication of Rothera’s test to the milk. Occasional cases of traumatic 
teticulitis react positively to Rothera’s test but only slightly as 
compared with clinical acetonaemia. It is, of course, possible for 
both diseases to occur in the same animal and this may be said of 
any combination of another disease and reticulitis. It should 
not be necessary to have recourse to the blood picture but this is 
little altered in acetonaemia. Acetonaemia cases respond to 3 oz. 
or 4 oz. doses of glucose intravenously, but reticulitis subjects would 
not be influenced. 

Tuberculosis in some of its many clinical manifestations may 
be confused with reticulitis. If the herd is an “attested” or 
“tuberculin tested” one, tuberculosis need not be considered and 
in this connection it is really surprising how few obscure illnesses 
xeur in attested herds. In fact, one should be more conscious 
of reticulitis in such herds, Extensive tuberculous peritonitis 
or pleuritis and more commonly, cases of miliary spread may, by 
causing loss of condition, painful attitude and relative anorexia lead 
© suspicion of “wire.” Cough should always be noted and 
attempts made to get a sputum. Peritoneal tuberculous “ grapes ” 
ad glands can sometimes be felt per rectum and _ occasionally 
ksions on the pieura give rise to adventitious friction sounds on 
wscultating the chest. ‘The tuberculin test may help and signs 
of pain are usually less than in reticulitis. "The blood picture in 
inical tuberculosis often shows a high lymphocyte-monocyte 
cunt which is the opposite tendency to that found in traumatic 
freritonitis. One should again bear in mind the poss‘bility of a 
tuberculous animal being also affected with reticulitis. 

Pyelonephritis associated with Corynebacterium renale may 
tive rise to a syndrome which resembles closely that of traumatic 
tticulitis and quite frequently a history of recent parturition is 
kommen to both conditions. The subject of pyelonephritis loses 
condition and assumes a painful attitude with arched back and 
inxious expression. Attacks of ureteral colic, shown by marked 
testlessness and kicking at the belly, commonly occur, and there 


i’ almost invariably a haemato-purulent urine. Rectal examina- 
ton may disclose an enlarged ureter or kidney. The blood picture 


is very similar to that of reticulitis but an examination of the urine 
should differentiate the two conditions with certainty. Albumin 
is present in obvious amount, while the centrifugalized deposit 
shows numerous red and white blood cells, epithelial cells and 
d'phtheroid organisms, usually disposed in clumps. 

Painful conditions of the feet or joints of the limbs may cause 
a syndrome of apparent abdominal origin. The affected animal 
displays a painful attitude and shifts the weight on to alternate 
teet. There is rapid loss of condition and lowering of the milk 
yield. ‘There is no reaction to tests for reticular pain. 

Liver-fluke infestation may lead to obscure and chronic un- 
thriftiness, particularly when it occurs in one individual. 
Differential features are that this disease shows an area incidence, 
there is no localization of abdominal pain and fluke eggs may be 
found in the faeces when mature flukes are present in the liver. 
The microscopic search of the faeces should be made carefully and 
if any eggs are found it should be assumed that flukes are causing 
trouble. 

Single cases of parasitic gastro-enteritis and parasitic broncho- 
pneumonia rarely cause confusion. If suspected, faecal examina- 
tion of the established infestation will reveal strongyle eggs and 
motile larvae respectively. 

A condition which is occasionally seen in the abattoir but rarely 
diagnosed clinically is focal necrosis of the liver. It would be 
difficult, apparently, to distinguish this from a foreign body asso- 
ciated with liver abscess. It is probable that in necrosis of the 
liver the excretion in the urine of the end-products of purine meta- 
bolism—uric acid and urates—would be considerably increased. 

Another “ ubattoir’’ condition which is of interest in this dis- 
cussion is actinobacillosis of the serous membranes and of the 
rumen and reticulum. ‘The lesion may be similar to a chronic 
reticulo-peritoneal adhesion. It is unlikely that a subject of abdo- 
minal actinobacillosis ever shows marked ill-health. Aids to 
diagnosis are the agglutination test and test-therapy with iodides. 
The blood picture of cattle showing actinobacillosis of the tongue 
and palate is within normality. 

In conclusion. where there is a streng suspicion of traumatic 
reticulitis but still some doubt, rumenotomy should be performed. 
This procedure is in most cases relatively harmless and it does, in 
any event, enable one to make a certain diagnosis. 

The writer has had no experience of the mine detector as a 
diagnostic aid but Clay (1946) has given a preliminary account of 
its use. 

The differential diagnosis of traumatic pericarditis is not so 
complicated. A pulse-rate of 100 or more per minute, venous 
congestion, continuous marked depression, pain over the cardiac 
area and adventitious rubbing or fluid pericardial sounds are typical 
of the condition. 

Tuberculosis of the pericardium may eventually cause similar 
symptoms, but this condition is never acutely painful, there is 
probably no history of previous digestive disturbance and the inter- 
ference with venous return is not so pronounced. It is probable 
that in tuberculous pericarditis, lesions of the pleura and lungs 
would also be present and it may be possible to obtain a sputum. 
In d'fficult cases the tuberculin test, the blood picture and explora- 
tory pericardial puncture may aid diagnosis. 

In two cows, one in a tubergculin-tested herd, apparent functional 
cardiac abnormality with severe intermittence which caused sus- 
picion of pericarditis, was observed. 

Again, in cases of doubt exploratory pericardial puncture is a 
simple and apparently harmless procedure if carried out under 
surgical conditions. 

To sum up, uncertain digestive disturbance in an attested herd, 
which is not due to acetonaemia or pyelonephritis, is very probably 
the result of traumatic reticulitis. In all cases resentment of 
xiphisternal percussion is almost diagnostic. In some cases resort 
to the tuberculin test, blood picture, urine examination and response 
to test therapy may help. 

Acute circulatory disturbance occurring sporadically, especially 
with previous history of digestive disturbance and in the absence 
of specific microbial disease, is almost certainly traumatic peri- 
carditis. 

The complications of penetrating reticular foreign body are so 
numerous and frequent that th’s entity constitutes one of the 
major cattle diseases in this country to-day. It is high time that 
the farming community realized its seriousness. Much greater 
care should be exercised in the disposal of metal waste and in the 
upkeep of wire fences. The adoption of non-metallic appliances 
for baling hay and straw would probably reduce the incidence of 
the affection. 
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Discussion 


Mrs. Everett asked whether non-metallic foreign bodies caused 
trouble in the forestomachs of cattle and, if so, how would the 
syndrome compare with that of reticulitis ? She required to know 
what were the prospects of recovering a sharp body after it had 
traversed the reticular wall and also what was the site of exploratory 
pericardial puncture. 

Mr. ArtHur: As a general rule metallic objects were trapped 
and caused trouble in the reticulum, although they must often be 
present for considerable periods in the rumen. Non-metallic 
foreign bodies, on the other hand, were more likely to cause trouble 
in suckling animals in which the abomasum was large relative to 
the reticulum. In the abomasum, obstruction of its pyloric exit 
occurred occasionally in calves by hair-balls or masses of fibre or 
binder-twine. ‘This usually caused marked abdominal discomfort 
and great distress. 

One could attempt to remove a foreign body even after it had 
traversed the reticular wall by operating from the ventral aspect 
behind the left costal arch, or by resecting the fifth rib and 
performing pericardotomy. ‘These operations compared most un- 
favourably, however, with approach via the rumen which was not 
an operation of great magnitude. ‘The site for pericardial puncture 
was on the left side between the fourth and fifth ribs where the 
cardiac impulse was best felt. This area should be shaved, cleaned, 
and infiltrated with local anaesthetic. A needle of fairly wide bore 
and 2} inches long should be used. 

Miss Uvarov enquired whether the speaker could enlarge on 
urine analysis as an aid to diagnosis. Was there a satisfactory 
test for liver involvement, and what was the degree of albumin- 
uria in established pericarditis ? 

Mr. ArtHur: Speaking generally, urine analysis was not of great 
help in the diagnosis of particular organ involvement in any one 
case, but it was value in differentiating reticulitis from 
acetonaemia and pyelonephritis. Most of our tests for abnormal 
urinary constituents were adopted from human clinical pathology 
and it did not necessarily follow that they were reliable when 
applied to cattle. For example, one found that Heller’s test for 

min, Gmelin’s test for bile pigments and Hay’s test for bile 
salts were disappointing in bovine urines. Variations in the reaction 
of urine and the corresponding changes in the crystalline deposits 
were intefesting. Where there was a great deal of tissue break- 
down, as in necrosis of the liver, one might find that there was a 
very copious deposit of uric acid and urates which appeared as 
the urine cooled. In regard to quantitative albumin estimation, 
established pericarditis cases showed approximately one gramme 
of albumin per litre of urine. 

Miss BraNncKer asked what proportion of recoveries followed 
rumenotomy for foreign bodies and how did the degree of reticular 
adhesion affect subsequent function of that organ ? 

Mr. Artuur: Where the foreign body had not penetrated the 
thorax and where there was no severe involvement of the liver 
or spleen nor widespread peritonitis, a very high proportion of 
cattle recovered following removal of the “wire.” One should 
consider the operation as an insurance against further trouble, how- 
ever, rather than as a treatment of a particular case. At the 
same time, it was noteworthy that some animals showed a most 
remarkable improvement immediately following rumenotomy and 
this could only be ascribed to stimulation of stomach function due 
to manual exploration of these viscera. As regards retigular func- 
tion, even severe adhesions of the reticulum to the diaphragm 
were compatible with apparent health. 

Mr. Twizett described a case of a cow with fracture of the 
third and fourth ribs which had shown similar symptoms to a 
reticulitis case. There were no signs of external injury. Mr. 
ArTHoR agreed that such a case would be very confusing but fortu- 
nately such cases would be very rare. The blood picture would 
help in differential diagnosis. ‘ 

Miss Morse asked how far the reticulitis disease complex might 
progress and still be compatible with recovery. Mr. ArrHuR: He 
had never known a pericarditis case to recover, but they were now 
investigating the possibilities of penicillin after removal of the 
offending body. 

Miss Roperts described the use of the mine detector and asked 
whether rumenotomy in calves was a practical proposition. Mr. 

replied that rumenotomy in calves was quite feasible but 
not often indicated. With the mine detector one should be able 
to state positively whether an animal had ingested a metallic body. 
One should remember, however, that only sharp metallic bodies 
caused trouble and that the great majority of cattle carried metallic 
fragments in the reticulum. When applied in conjunction with 
the clinical examination, the mine detector should prove useful. 

Mrs. CockRrILt was interested in the laboratory work mentioned, 
and asked for details. Mr. ARTHUR said that urine examination 
was chiefly of value in differential diagnosis. 

was an aid to diagnosis and more particularly to prognosis. 


The blood — 


Some Practical Aspects of Corynebacterium 
pyogenes Infections in Cattle* 
by 
C. C. anp C. R. PARSONS, ms.r.c.v.s. 
LauNCcESTON 


This subject has been chosen because of the very great fre. 

uency with which such conditions are encountered ; the loss which 
they often occasion; because of the extreme paucity of text 
book or otherwise recorded information on the subject, and because 
it has engaged our attention as closely as the hurly-burly of practice 
has permitted during the last few years. 

Most of the observations in this paper are strictly practical, bu 
sometimes we shall allow ourselves to speculate on the problems 
which this organism for us. 

Some of the conditions in which Corynebacterium pyogenes his 
been encountered, in most instances apparently as a primary in. 
fection, are: Abscesses in any region, acute or “cold,” balanitis, 
hyperacute cellulitis of the head, » condition frequently fatal in 
three days (we must acknowledge gratefully the help of Mr. C. V. 
Watkins in determining the aetiology), chronic cellulitis (here it 
may be secondary), endocarditis (usually in association with acute 
pneumonia), mastitis (hyperacute, acute, subacute and chronic’, 
orchitis, pneumonia in adult animals, yearlings and calves and 
following parasitic bronchitis (this may be acute, subacute or 
chronic), pyometra and endometritis, vaginitis of an acute type, 
and wound infections. 

Most of these conditions need no further comment, but pneumonia 
and mastitis do. 

Pneumonia.—This can occur as a single infection, or in com 
bination with Pasteurella bovis and streptococci. When no second: 
ary organisms are markedly involved, outstanding symptoms are 
the frequent, and in adult animals the often loud and reverberating 
cough, and the marked “squeaky” rhonchi to be heard in the 
middle third of the lung, especially towards the posterior border 
Cattle of all ages may be affected. Until recently mortality in 
acute cases probably was nearly 100 per cent. and was very high 
in chronic cases which sometimes linger on for many months 
Chronic cases bear some resemblance to pulmonary tuberculosis: 
differential diagnosis is assisted by the history, usually of sudden 
onset, frequently in late summer, and by a negative and generally 
copious sputum. 

Mastitis.—The occurring in dry cows and maiden heifers 
is so well known as “summer mastitis” as to need no further 
description. Acute, subacute and chronic or latent cases occur 
in lactating cows. It is no exaggeration to say that 75 per cent 
of mastitis cases with which we deal in this practice are due to 
C. pyogenes (all cases are checked by microscopic examination) 

these, acute and subacute cases usually respond very well to treat- 
ment and complete restoration of the quarter to normal is fre 
quently achieved. But, in the chronic cases, which, save for 
occasional flare-ups may be producing macroscopically norm 
milk, the cow appears to have become what may be described 
as a carrier, subject to a flare-up at any time. It appears virtuall 
impossible to eradicate the organism from the udder of cows % 
affected. This type of mastitis may spread throughout an entir 
herd, and cannot be controlled by the most rigorously carefil 
hygiene at milking times. Because of this we suspect that infection 
is contracted when at grass and that infection may even take plat 
as early as the last months of the first pregnancy, without the dis 
play of any marked symptoms at the time. If this be so, the 
only way of “cleaning up” such a herd would be in immunizing 
the heifers and subsequently maintaining that immunity. Bw 
satisfactory immunization is another problem. 


TREATMENT OF C. pyogenes INFECTIONS 


Except when circumstances allow the topical application of » 
antiseptic having a selective action on C. pyogenes, e.g., in balanit’ 
drugs do not enter the picture at all. No chemotherapeutic ager 
at present available is of any value for this purpose, e.g., it 
probable that some cases of so-called pyogenes pneumonia in youn! 
cattle, said to respond to sulphapyridine, are due in reality ™ 


* Presented by Mr. C. R. Parsons to the Western Countisf’ 


Division, N.V.M.A., at Launceston, July 24th, 1946. 
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Pasteurella bovis. Various sulphonamides exhibit an inhibitory 
eflect on the organism, but only for as long as the drug is being 
administered. ‘Lhe best results are obtained with biological pro- 
ducts. Hyperacute cases where systemic disturbance is very marke 
should receive a very large dose of antiserum as soon as possible— 
for « large cow give up to 250 c.c, Toxoid may be introduced 
carefully a little later. 

Modetately acute and subacute cases usually do well on toxoid 
or vaccine, as do most chronic cases, except those in which pus 
is formed; here progress can be obtained only if and when the 
pus can be evacuated. Pyometra due to C. pyogenes may be quoted 
as an example cf a condition where irrigation and stilboestrol is 
often a dismal failure but administration of toxoid produces usually 
most gratifying results. 

In regard to the toxoids available commercially, we have found 
that the doses recommended by the makers are usually too small 
and the intervals between doses too short. An average Devon cow 
will readily tolerate an initial dose of 30 c.c.; the next stage being 
30 cc. and then 75 c.c. An interval of five days between the 
doses appears to be best. $ 

But, partly because of the bulk thus involved, we have not been 
entirely satisfied with the commercial toxoids nor with the results 
obtained with them; and lately we have obtained much better 
results with much greater convenience with a concentrated vaccine 
prepared to our specification, containing the growth products of 
the organism and rendered innocuous by chemical means (not 
formalin). 

It has yet to be proved, however, whether this vaccine will 
produce an adequate degree of immunity in an uninfected animal. 
This is a point which we look forward with some optimism to 
being able to establish. But in one respect the commercial toxoids 
appear to be superior to the vaccine, and that is in the treatment 
of summer mastitis associated with severe toxaemia. At the risk 
of rendering ourselves liable to trenchant and _ well-informed 
criticism we would suggest that this could be because the defensive 
response required to combat a serious invasion by C. pyogenes and 
similar organisms may be twofold—on the one hand a vigorous 
antitoxic reaction; on the other a direct onslaught upon the 
organisms themselves as distinct from the less direct method of 
depriving them of their “weapons.” If this be so, then it is 
easy to see that when toxins can be removed readily, as in mastitis 
ocurring in a cow in full milk, the latter, direct defence, which 
can be promoted by the use of an adequate vaccine, may be the 
more important; but where the toxins produced are confined and 
% liable to be absorbed into the body of the host, as in “ summer 
mastitis,” the former indirect defence may well be of greater con- 
sequence. In that event the ideal way of combating C. pyogenes 
infections would be by the combination of a potent vaccine such 
as we have described and a concentrated, genuine, toxoid. 

But the current commercial so-called toxoids are standardized 
oly by their capacity to stimulate the production of antitoxin, and 
ithough they do in tact contain dead bacterial bodies, we believe 
that this, what we will call “ vaccine fraction,” is of insufficient 
potency, just as the “toxoid” fraction is too dilute for convenience, 
and the growth product content of the vaccine we have been using 
perhaps too far reduced by the methods adopted for concentration. 

In conclusion we must emphasize that this short paper was 
‘titten strictly from the viewpoint of a clinician. 


VETERINARY EDUCATIONAL TRUST 


Miss Ann F. Russell, F.R.c.v.s., at present in America studying 
td-worm diseases among horses on behalf of the Veterinary Educa- 
tonal Trust, will return in mid-February. She has lately been 
‘isting some of the large thoroughbred studs in Kentucky where, 
® cattle are kept with horses, she is investigating the prevalence 
of stomach-worm infestation there. 


Lady Wyfold has sent a cheque for £100 to the Bloodstock 
Industry Committee of the Trust. 


Quarterly subscriptions from milk producers in England and 
Wales, sent in response to the joint appeal of the N.F.U. and the 
Milk Marketing Board, on behalf of the Veterinary Educational 
Trust, had reached £435 13s. 4d. by the beginning of February, 
ome 2,588 producers having signified their desire to help the Trust 
Nits research work among the diseases of dairy and other cattle. 


The Veterinary Educational Trust will have a stand at the Royal 
ow at Lincoln, July Ist to 4th. 


Moor Sickness * 


by 
D. HARKNESS, .z.c.v.s. 


The title of this pence is rather more picturesque than scientific. 
I find, however, on looking through the literature, that it has been 
the custom of workers on a similar condition in other parts of the 
world to use the local descriptive terms; for example, in Scotland 
it is called “ Border pine,” “Solway pine” or “ vinquish,” and in 
New Zealand where much of the carly work was done, it is called 
“bush sickness.” I feel quite justified, therefore, in describing 
what is believed to be a true cobalt deficiency affecting the 
sheep population of the granite moors of Cornwall by the local 
term “ Bodmin Moor sickness.” 

Whilst not professing to be an authority on the subject I have 
had the opportunity of seeing the disease at close quarters on 
the moor and studying the results of an experiment conducted hy 
Dr. Paterson of Dartington Hall under the aegis of the Agri- 
cultural Research Council. I am obliged to Dr. Paterson for much 
of the information contained in this paper. 

Historical—A short paper of this nature does not admit of any 
extensive historical survey, but it is interesting to note that a 
similar condition was described in the proceedings of a Devonshire 
Agricultural Society as occurring on Dartmoor in 1794. Hogg, the 
shepherd poet of the Scottish Border, described a condition of like. 
nature in his country just a little later. It is probable, therefore, 
that Bodmin has suffered from moor sickness for at least an 
equal period. 

Occurrence.—The disease of course is directly related to the 
amount of cobalt in the pasture and the pasture in turn depends 
for its supply on the parent soil and rock. It is stated that a 
soil content of less than four p.p.m. is liable to produce clinical 
disease. On pining farms in the Bodmin area, soil samples show 
very low cobalt values indeed, e.g., a range of between -02 to -07 
p-p.m. is common. Incidentally, analysis shows that values will 
vary from field to field on the same farm and edge of the moor 
farms often have fields which will maintain the animals in health 
although soil analysis shows the cobalt content to be no higher 
than one or two parts per million. These fields are often used as 
hospital fields where affected sheep are taken from the unhealthy 
pastures and recovery will take place. On pining farms, all ages 
of sheep are affected, but the greatest loss is in the young growing 
lambs, which begin to show clinical symptoms from mid-summer 


onwards. Hoggs and ewes show signs of disease rather later in the 
season. 
Symproms. The first signs are usually harshness of the coat, 


lack of thriving and dullness of appearance. Lambs stop growing, 
weight begins to be lost and a gradual appearance of anaemia is 
seen with paleness of the mucous membranes. Affected animals 
will fall behind the flock and cannot be driven for any distance. 
The animal has a characteristically dejected appearance which is 
heightened by profuse discharge from the cyes. The head is 
apparently too heavy to be held in the normal position and is 
carried at a low level. Another symptom commonly seen in lambs 
is that condition which has gften been described as due to photo- 
sensitization, namely, oedema of the subcutis of the ears followed 
by scab formation and sometimes necrosis of the ear tips. Later 
the animals become unable to rise and death supervenes. Post- 
mortem examination shows marked emaciation, but no other 
evidence of disease, other than occasionally fatty degeneration of 
the liver. Z 

Dirrerentia. DiacNnosis. In the first place, true pining must 
be differentiated from the condition of r thriving, which is the 
result of an inadequate intake of nutritive material. During the 
winter season the quality of the pasturage may often leave much 
to be desired from the nutritional point of view. On a farm with 
a history of pining, however, a controlled experiment using two 
groups of lambs, will soon show that a treated group will thrive 
and put on normal weight whereas an untreated group will show 
evidence of pining. Secondly many of the symptoms of pining are 
similar to those seen as a result of parasitic infestation. The 
diarrhoea, wihe is often characteristic of the latter condition, is, 
however, not seen in pining and, of course, worm counts and the 
response to treatment with phenothiazine will be sufficient for 
differentiation. It is in the differential diagnosis that the problem 
becomes no longer a purely veterinary one, and the soil chemist 
must be called in to do analysis of soils and pasture herbage. 

TreatMENT. The obvious treatment is to remove sheep to healthy 
pastures, usually on lowland ground. It is said by owners that 


* Presented to the Western Counties Division, N.V.M.A., at 
Launceston, July 24th, 1946. 
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a change to the heavier soil for a period of three weeks twice 
yearly is sufficient to prevent recurrence of disease. This indicates 
the delicate balance of the cobalt mechanism. The old-fashioned 
cure for affected sheep was to drench them with red soil taken 
from lowland pastures. It is also said that the feeding of rape 
and turnips is beneficial, but it is possible that this is due to 
the amount of soil ingested with these crops as compared with 
the intake on a normal grazing. Since it was discovered that 
cobalt was the vital factor it has been proved that doses equal 
to one milligram per day given by drenching at weekly intervals 
will not only prevent the disease, but is sufficient to bring about 
recovery of affected cases. It is possible that equally good results 
may be got by dosing less frequently and possibly with an increased 
uantity, but the optimum dosage and frequency has yet to be 
termined by experiment. Another method of administration 1s 
by laying down licks containing the mineral on the pastures to 
which sheep have easy access, but there is some difficulty in getting 
sheep accustomed to use these licks in sufficient quantities. 


Treatment of individual animals is laborious and if pasture dress- 
ing with cobalt salt could be used to raise the cobalt content to 
a healthy level this would appear to be the ideal method. In 
Ross-shire it has been found that dressing with 2 Ib. of cobalt 
chloride _ acre gave encouraging results. This rate of applica- 
tion would make it economically possible, but the physical diffi- 
culties of applying it to large stretches of moor are great. 


Economic Significance—-The problem is of considerable im- 
portance since the moors have become depopulated largely because 
they will not carry sheep stocks in sufficient quantities. The low- 
land grazings to which sheep were formerly sent to recuperate 
are no longer available owing to increased milk production and 
cropping, or are only available at an uneconomic rent. The moor- 
land farmer is thus thrown back on his own reseurces and if it 
were possible for him to maintain his flocks on his own pastures 
all the year round, the gain would be obvious. 


While primarily a veterinary problem, it will be seen that this 
disease is an example where the veterinarian must co-operate with 
another scientist in the person of the soil chemist, who by his 
analysis of soils and pastures can map out the unhealthy areas 
where the disease is likely to occur. 


AGRICULTURAL. DIPLOMAS 
vor Retention 


In @ recent issue The Scotsman observes, under the above 
headings, that a strong plea for the retention of the National 
Diplomas in Agriculture and Dairying is contained in a memoran- 
dum prepared by a number of diploma holders in Scotland, and 
continues: “ Following on the investigation of the future of agri- 
cultural education in Scotland by the Alness Committee the recom 
mendation was made that the N.D.A. and N.D.D. should be 
done away with. A similar conclusion was reached by the Loveday 
Committee which carried out the enquiry in England. These 
diplomas are granted by a Joint Examination Board appointed 
by the premier agricultural societies of Britain, namely, the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England and the Highland and Agricul- 
tural Society of Scotland, states the memorandum, and gre recog- 
nized as a qualification equal in value to a degree in agriculture. 


“In order to ascertain views on the Alness and Loveday recom 
mendations a direct approach was made to a number of diploma 
holders in Scotland, and of 328 who replied only 13 held that 
the National Diploma should be done away with. Of the total 
replics it is s'gnificant that about one-third came from people who 
also held university degrees. The replies stressed that national 
diplomas carried much higher prestige than that which could be 
granted by individual colleges. 


“The memorandum stresses the practical background of the 
Diploma in Agriculture. Without this background it was im 
possible to rouse and retain the interest of farmers, and the 
happy marriage of practice and science could not be consum 
mated.” 


Clearly the moral of both “The Citadel” and “The Gleam” is 
that it is high time that doctors on both sides of the fence (as well 
as those who still sit on it) should stop putting forward highly 
emotionalized propaganda and discourage the well-meaning 
politicians and others who do it on their behalf, and should embark 
instead. upon a programme of public re-education in matters per- 
taining to both health and the practice of medicine.—-The Medical 
Press. 


CLINICAL COMMUNICATION 


Two Bovine Case Reports 
by 
H. S. PURCHASE 
C.V.R.I., Kapete, Kenya 


Mastitis in a Six Months Calf 

Recently I was called to see a six-month-old Ayrshire heifer 
calf which had an enlarged udder. Examination revealed that the 
left forequarter was the size of a turkey egg and the teat enlarged 
(? in. by } in.). When milking the teat a firm olive-green pus 
was evacuated. This on suitable culture medium yielded C. 
pyogenes. 

It is known that C. pyogenes can cause abscesses in any part of 
the body of a bovine and hence the condition just described could 
be considered as simply a pyogenes abscess on the quarter of a 
heifer calf. However, the fact that the swelling showed no 
evidence of pointing and that “ milking ”’ the teat yielded pus rich 
in C. pyogenes, the organism associated with summer mastitis, 
leads me to the conclusion that this was a case of true mastitis 
in a very young heifer calf. 


A Case of Mistaken Diagnosis—Lip Diagnosed as Dead Foetus 

It is very easy and pleasant to describe how one arrived at a 
diagnosis in a difficult case. Such case records, when published, 
are of value to fellow veterinary surgeons. Moreover, it is not so 
comfortable to admit having made a “howler” but if for no 
other reason than that “ confession is good for the soul,” I think 
the following case is worth recording. Who knows, but it may 
assist a fellow practitioner in avoiding my error on a_ future 
occasion ? 

The patient was a six-year-old, pure-bred Jersey cow which 
had calved twice. She was a month overdue and was examined 
by a colleague who was of the opinion the foetus was dead but 
asked me to give my opinion. Some days later I examined the 
cow and convinced myself that I could feel a foetus which was 
low down on the right side. The cervix uteri could just be pal- 
pated stretched downwards, below the brim of the pelvis. I came 
to the conclusion that there might have been an error in recording 
the service date as I estimated the “ foetus ” to be only six months. 
No “ thrilling” of the uterine arteries was detected. The cow 
was left in peace for five months and nothing happened. I re- 
examined her and decided that there was a dead mummified foetus 
in the uterus. Candidly I was influenced towards this diagnosis 
as the herd was known to have had Trichomonas. Having de- 
cided there was a dead foetus and it had to be removed, all known 
methods, both gentle and heroic, were tried in an endeavour to 
evacuate the uterus, without any success. In fact, whilst using 
stilboestrol the cow came into milk and yielded up to 15 Ib. per 
day. 

‘When Professor J. G. Wright was on a visit to Kenya, I dis- 
cussed the case with him, in particular the feasibility of caesarean 
section: he advised against such surgical interference, believing 
the cow would probably not recover from the operation. — Fortified 
with this opinion, I prevailed upon the owner to slaughter her. A 
few days before slaughter a colleague and I examined the cow once 
more. We concluded that there was still a dead foetus, but we 
also could palpate two or three objects within the abdomen which 
were hard, movable, disc-shaped and about two inches in dis- 
meter. These objects had not been felt on previous occasions. 
A tentative opinion that these might be “ lipoma” lesions wa 
proferred. The cow was duly slaughtered. 

Post-mortem EXAMINATION.—The cow was not pregnant ! What 
had been felt and interpreted as a “ foetus ” was in fact an irregu- 
larly shaped lipoma weighing 20 Ib., originating in the omentum 
This growth had become attached to the right side of the ovaria 
ligament pulling the uterus downwards. The left ovary was com- 
pletely embedded in fat, and the ovarian bursa just didn’t exis 
as such. Over a dozen other “lipomatous” foci were fo 
scattered throughout the abdominal fat, ranging from the size of 2 
pigeon’s egg to that of a flattened orange. The carcase was © 
prime fat condition. 

The story has been told honestly and simply and doubtless there 
were present differential signs and symptoms which should have 
assisted me to give a correct diagnosis. However. may it not be 
that the old saying—‘“ the onlooker sees most of the game ”—! 
the reply to those who may claim that the problem was elementary ‘ 
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ABSTRACTS 


[Rabies and its Control. (1946.) J. Amer. vet. Med. Ass. 


293-302.] 


This is a report prepared by a special sub-committee of the 
U.S, National Research Council’s Committee on Animal Health. 
It consists of a review of the known facts about the disease supple- 
mented with statistics of its occurrence in the United States and 
recommendations for its control. 

Rabies is enzootic over most of the United States although there 
is no evidence to indicate that the disease existed in North 
America prior to colonization. Ic occurs mostly in dogs but 
epizootics have also occurred in foxes, skunks and coyotes. 
Although relatively few cases occur in man the disease presents 
a major problem in public health as about 30,000 persons receive 
vaccine treatment each year. 

The disease has become more and more prevalent because of the 
lack of a uniform policy and the lack of concerted action in com- 
bating the disease. At present, control work is conducted on a 
municipal or a county basis whereas the problem is essentially 
a national one. The sub-committee recommends that the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture’s Bureau of Animal Industry should 
be given authority to co-ordinate and supervise control work, that 
State control should be under full-time veterinary supervision, and 
that rabies should be a notifiable disease. Taxation and licensing 
of dogs is regarded as the most effective means of ensuring enforce- 
ment of rabies-control regulations which should include vaccination 
of dogs combined with other measures such as impounding and 
quarantine in connection with local outbreaks. If the disease is 
found to exist in wild animals a co-operative control programme 
should be arranged with the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service and 
the State Wildlife Department. 


108. 


W. M. H. 
* * * 


[The Relative Activity of Sulphanilamides and Other Compounds 
in Avian Coccidiosis (Eimeria tenella). Waverzxy, E., & HuGues, 
C. O. (1946.) Amer. J. vet. Res. 7. 365-373.] 


This paper reports a preliminary quantitative appraisal of the 
activity of 45 sulphanilamides and of ten other compounds in 
Eimeria tenella infections of chickens. The authors describe a 
procedure which they devised to detect anticoccidial activity when 
using relatively small amounts of the drugs. From their experi- 
ments it was found that only a few of the sulphanilamides tested 
noticeably surpassed sulphaguanidine in activity ; these comprised 
the halogenated sulphapyrimidines (chlorodiazine and bromodia- 
zine) sulphamethazine, and sulphapyrazine which were respectively 
ten, five and four times as active as sulphaguanidine. The evalua- 
tion of these superior compounds from a practical standpoint will, 
however, depend in part on other considerations such as production 
costs, toxicity, and ease of administration. As there is some cor- 
relation between the activity of sulphanilamides in coccidiosis and 
in chicken malaria, due to Plasmodium gallinaceum, 39 sulphanila- 
mides which showed only slight antimalarial activity and were 
not more active than sulphaguanidine were not considered to show 
ane as superior anticoccidial agents. The correlation does not, 
owever, exist with other types of compounds and such potent 
antimalarial drugs as quinine, atebrin, and plasmochin were com- 
pletely ineffective against coccidiosis when administered in maxi- 
mum tolerated doses. The activity of sulphanilamides in cocci- 
diosis resembles that in other infections as it is antagonized by 

ra-aminobenzoic acid, and is dependent upon the presence of a 
ree amino group in the para position of the benzene ring. While 
poorly absorbed sulphanilamides showed little or no anticoccidial 
activity, the effect of active sulphanilamides was associated with 
their blood concentrations, and it is assumed that these features 
are correlated with the slow rate of action of the drugs and the 
brief duration of the extracellular stages (sporozoites and merozoites) 
of the coccidia. The authors discuss the application of their results. 
to other species of avian and mammalian coccidia. INO 


At a recent Council meeting of the Shire Horse Society arrange- 
ments were made for the Society’s forthcoming Spring Show to be 
held on the Racecourse at Derby on March 12th, when £550 will 
be awarded in eleven classes, the four prizes in each class being 
respectively £20, £15, £10 and £5. There will be four classes for 
stallions and colts, three for mares and fillies, two for geldings, and 
two for commercial turnouts. In addition there will be a £20 
championship for stallions. ‘ 

In future all prizes offered by the Society will be restricted to 
animals registered in or eligible for entry in the Shire Horse Stud 


QUESTIONS IN PARLIAMENT 


Foot-and-Mouth Disease 


Mr. Dicsy asked the Minister of Agriculture whether his Depart- 
ment have formed any conclusion as to the origin of the infection 
which led to the present outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease ‘n 
Dorsetshire and Somersetshire. 

Mr. T. Wiiwiams: Yes, Sir. The conclusion has been reached 
that the infection was brought from the Continent by birds. 

Mr. Dicsy asked the Minister of Agriculture what research is 
being carried out into foot-and-mouth disease ; how many persons 
are engaged on such work; and what is the annual cost. 

Mr. T. WittiaMs: Investigations at the Foot-and-Mouth Disease 
Research Station at Pirbright are directed in the main to ascertain- 
ing the nature and properties of the virus of the disease, devising 
the most practical methods of protecting animals against infection, 
and improving tests for detecting the presence of the virus and 
determining the protective properties of vaccines and anti-sera. 
The staff engaged at the station comprises four research officers, 
eleven technical assistants, 15 animal attendants and 14 farm 
maintenance and clerical staff. The estimated cost of the work, 
including capital expenditure, in the present financial year is 
£61,000. Actual expenditure in the previous three years averaged 
£37,000. 

Mr. Dicsy: Does not the Minister think it might be worth 
spending more money on research and less on compensation ; and 
is it not a fact that during the war the Germans developed a new 
immunizing agent for this disease ? 

Mr. Wiitiams: I am not at all sure about the immunization. 
1 am sure, however, that we are spending almost double the 
amount of money this year for this purpose than was the average 
expenditure during the past three years. 

Mr. Dicsy asked the Minister of Agriculture whether he is 
satisfied that the policy of slaughtering is the best method of 
combating foot-and-mouth disease, in view of the failure of this 
policy to arrest the present outbreak in Dorsetshire and Somerset- 
shire; and whether he will state the value of the cattle, pigs 
and sheep so far slaughtered there. 

Mr. T. Wituiams: Yes, Sir. I am satisfied that the slaughter 
policy to eradicate foot-and-mouth disease is by far the best, and 
that no other known method would have been so successful in 
preventing the spread of the disease. The value of the animals 
so far slaughtered in Dorset and Somerset is about £140,000. 

Mr. Dicsy: Is not the Minister aware that there is a good deal 
of anxiety amongst farmers at the complete failure of this policy ; 
and will he review it in the light of the latest discoveries and 
research ? 

Mr. Wituiams: This matter has been reviewed on very many 
occasions. My predecessor sent a note to the Sunday Times on 
March 9th, 1941, explaining the reasons for the Department adopt- 
ing this slaughter policy. I would commend that statement to 
the hon. Member’s notice. 


Bovine Tuberculosis 


Coronet Ropner asked the Minister of Agriculture how many 
cows in this country at the present time have been shown at the 
tuberculosis test to be suffering from tuberculosis in some form ; 
and what steps are to be taken to ensure that adequate safe- 
guards are supplied for the use of milk from such diseased cows 
thereafter. 

Mr. T. Wiuiams: My information relates only to the testing 
of attested and T.T. herds. I have no information of the number 
of animals in other herds which may have reacted to the tuber- 
culin test. In 975,000 tests of attested cattle made in 1946, 4,461 
animals reacted and in 368,000 tests of T.T. cattle 6.734 animals 
reacted. Separate figures for cows are not available. In_ answer 
to the second part of the Question, reaction to the tuberculin 
test does not imply infection in the milk of a reactor. The Food 
and Drugs Act, 1938, prohibits the sale of the milk of a cow 
affected with tuberculosis in a clinical form or known to have 
given tuberculous milk; the Tuberculosis Order provides for the 
compulsory slaughter of such animals. . 

Mr. Atpass: Does not the Minister agree that one system which 
would materially assist in the elimination of this disease would 
be the establishment of a State veterinary service ? 

Coronet J. R. H. Hutcnison: Would the right hon. Gentleman 
state what steps he proposes to take in connection with these 
reacting animals ? 

Mr. Wituiams: I am not at all sure. I only adopted them 18 
months ago. In reply to the first supplementary question, I would 
like to remind my hon. Friend that we have a State veterinary 
service. 
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Mr. Hurp asked the Minister of Agriculture if agreement has 
now been reached between his Department, farmers and the 
veterinary profession on a national programme for the gradual 
elimination of bovine tuberculosis. 

Mr. T. Wuttiams: No, Sir. A memorandum on the subject has 
been sent to the organizations mainly concerned, and further 
discussions will be taking place shortly. 

Mr. Hurp: Does not the Minister think it is high time to get 
a start made on this job ? 

Mr. Wititiams: Yes, and discussions are to commence next week. 


Royal Army Veterinary Corps (Pay) 

Mr. Vane asked thie Secretary of State for War under what con- 
ditions officers of the R.A.V.C. may draw qualification pay referred 
to in Paragraph 25 of Cmd. 6750. 

Mr. Betvencer: There is no provision for the issue of qualifica- 
tion pay to officers of the Royal Army Veterinary Corps. 


Slaughterhouses (Conditions) 


Mr. Toucne asked the Minister of Food if he is aware of the 
public anxiety existing at the conditions prevailing in many 
slaughterhouses ; and whether he will encourage local authorities 
to provide slaughterhouses where humane killing can be efficiently 
carried out. 

Dr, SuMMERSKILL: I am aware that letters have appeared in the 
Press containing allegations of gross cruelty in the slaughtering 
of animals, but I am satisfied that they are not justified as regards 
slaughterhouses generally. I am unable to encourage local authori- 
ties to erect new slaughterhouses until the Government's long-term 
policy on slaughtering has been decided. We are now working 
on the plans and they will be discussed with the various interests 
concerned as soon as possible. 

Sir P. Macponatp asked the Minister of Food whether, in view 
of the unsatisfactory position in this country with regard to the 
inspection of meat and conditions of slaughterhouses, owing to 
the fact that responsibility is divided between his Ministry and 
those of Food, Agriculture, and Health, he will arrange, at an 
early date, for consultation leading to a more effective co-ordination 
of the work and ensure better conditions generally in slaughter- 
houses. 

Dr. Summerskitt: The Government's long-term policy for the 
slaughtering of livestock and distribution of meat which is being 
worked out in consultation with the Departments concerned, will 
cover the points referred to by the hon. Member. 


SLAUGHTERHOUSE, PENZANCE 


Mr. Peter Freeman asked the Minister of Food whether he is 
aware of the condition of the slaughterhouse at Penzance which 
was requisitioned by his Department in 1939; that it is open to 
the view of the public and all children that pass by, who are able 
to watch the actual slaughter of animals; and whether he will 
arrange for it to be closed pending more suitable accommodation. 

Mr. Srracuey: I have given orders for this slaughterhouse to be 
closed immediately and tor the livestock to be diverted to Redruth 
and Helston. 


ANIMAL By-pRopUCTS 


Mr. JANNeR asked the Minister of Food what steps are taken 
at the present time to ensure the maximum efficiency in collecting 
and utilizing for the purpose of fertilizers, medicines and animal 
foodstuffs all unwanted meat products from slaughterhouses in 
this country. 

Dr. SumMerskitt: The collection and disposal of animal by- 
products from slaughterhouses controlled by my Department is 
organized to ensure maximum utilization. All meat and offals 
condemned as unfit for human consumption are sold to licensed 
rocessors for the production of tallows, greases, glue, animal feed- 
ing-stuffs and fertilizers. Special arrangements have been made 
at most slaughterhouses to collect glands required for the manu- 
facture of essential medicinal preparations for home consumption 
and for export. 


NaTIONAL AGRICULTURAL ADVISORY SERVICE 


Mr. Baker Wurre asked the Minister of Agriculture what per- 
centage of the poultry advisory officers under the National Agri- 
cultural Advisory Service are in grade one of the comparative 
grading of officers. 

Mr. T. Wiuuiams: Some two per cent., that is, two officers, 
including the chief poultry officer, out of a total of 85 permanent 
appointments. 

r. Baker White: Does not the right hon. Gentleman think 


that in relation to the importance of the poultry industry, this 
is a very low percentage ? 

Mr. WittiaMs: It may be a very low percentage, but I under- 
stand that appointments are based on qualifications. 

Major Lioyp: Is any free choice given to the poultry industry 
as to who their advisory officers are to be 7 

Mr. Baker Wuite asked the Minister of Agriculture how many 
of the provincial chief officers, assistant provincial chief officers 
and county chief officers in the National Agricultural Advisory 
Service have special qualifications in the advising of the poultry 
section of the industry. 

Mr. T. Witttams: The hon. Member presumably has in mind 
the national diploma in poultry husbandry, there being no other 
course of training specifically designed for the poultry industry. 
This diploma is held by four chief provincial poultry officers, 
four assistant provincial poultry officers and 30 county poultry 
officers. 

Mr. Coxuins asked the Minister of Agriculture whether, in view 
of the widespread dissatisfaction and sense of grievance which 
prevails amongst officers recently appointed to all branches of the 
National Agricultural Advisory Service, and the importance of 
starting the new service with a contented staff, he will hold an 
enquiry with a view to the removal of genuine grievances and 
adjustment of the conditions which have led to the dissatisfaction. 

Mr. T. Wittiams: Certain of the conditions under which officers 
have been appointed to the National Agricultural Advisory Service 
are still under discussion with the staff associations concerned, 
but in my view a special enquiry is neither necessary nor appro- 

riate. 
¥ Mr. Cotuins: Is my right hon. Friend aware that the main 
basis of dissatisfaction seems to be in regard to the form of 
examination, and could he direct his enquiries into that matter ? 

Mr. ‘Witu1ams: As I have already explained, these matters are 
still under discussion with the various staff associations. Wherever 
an officer in the National Agricultural Advisory Service feels 
aggrieved at his appointment, or at the failure to get an appoint- 
ment, he has direct access to the Department. In fact, many 
officers have made contact. 

Mr. Coutins asked the Minister of Agriculture why poultry 
advisory officers in the National Agricultural Advisory Service 
were graded so much below their colleagues in other branches 
of the industry; and if he is prepared to re-examine the matter 
with a view to regrading these officers at an early date. 

Mr. T. Wiuuuams: Applicants for posts as poultry advisory 
officers were graded in accordance with their qualifications by 
boards set up by the Civil Service Commissioners, which included 
officers of my Department and outside experts, and every care was 
taken to apply uniform standards of grading as between applicants 
for the several sections of the National Agricultural Advisory 
Service. While I am, therefore, unable to accept the implication 
in the first part of the Question, I have received representations 
from the Institute of Professional Civil Servants about the general 
position of poultry advisory officers and am considering them. 


New Farm Buripincs 


Cotonet. Ropner asked the Minister of Town and Country 
Planning whether he is aware of the difficulties which are being 
put in the way of farmers who desire to erect new farm buildings 
with their own labour; and whether he will take steps to secure 
that the provisions of the Town and Country Planning (Interim 
Development) Act which require architects’ plans for such build- 
ings, together with site and block plans in triplicate, are modified 
so as to enable a farmer who wishes to erect a calf box or a 
range of pigsties to do so without going to the unnecessary trouble 
and expense of employing an architect. 

Mr. Sitkin: I am aware of the difficulties which some farmers 
are experiencing in complying with the existing statutory planning 
requirements, and I am in consultation with my right hon. Friend, 
the Minister of Agriculture, with a view to the issue of an Order 
varying the Town and Country Planning (Interim Development) 
Order, 1946, to allow certain farm structures of the kind referred 
to to be erected, subject to certain safeguards, without planning 
permission. At the same time, I should like to draw attention 
to the proviso to Article 10 of the 1946 Order, which clearly 
states that plans and drawings other than a site plan need not 
be furnished in any case where the proposed development is 
sufficiently described by the particulars forwarded with the site 
lan. 


Weekty Wispom 
The days have passed when the country can afford to regard 
agriculture as a poor relation of urban industry.—Mr. R. A. Butter 
(Debate on the Agriculture Bill). 
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LIST OF HOTELS, ETC., IN EDINBURGH AND SURROUNDING DISTRICTS 


It is desirable that applications for accommodation should be made as early as possible as hotels and boarding-houses are 


already booking for next summer. 


A small number of rooms has been reserved for the Congress week in the following Hotels: 


North British, Royal British, and Roxburghe. Members desirous of staying at any of these should communicate direct with the 


, Professor A. Robertson, Royal (Dick) Veterinary College, Edinburgh, 9. 


NAME AND ADDRESS OF HOTEL 
Licensed 
Braid Hills Hotel, Edinburgh 
Caledonian Hotel. Princes St. , Ediriburgh 
Cockburn Hotel, Edinburgh 
George Hotel, 21, George St., Edinburgh 
Harp Hotel, Corstorphine, Edinburgh .. 
North British Station Hotel, Princes St., 
Edinburgh 
Queen Hotel, Edinburgh .. 
es Hotel, Charlotte Sq., Edin- 
bur; 


ool British Hotel, “20, Princes St., Edin- 
*Rutland Hotel, 3, Rutland St., Edinburgh 
Unlicensed 

Abercromby Hotel, Edinburgh 


Afton Hotel, Grosvenor Cres., Edinburgh 
Alexander Hotel, 1, Hunter Sq., Edinburgh 


Alison —_— i, Melville Cres., Edin- 
F no, House Hotel, 8, Nile Grove, 
Edinburgh 10... 

Bellevue Private Hotel, 13, ‘Inverleith Row, 
Edinburgh 4 

Blair Atholl Hotel, “10, Grosvenor Sq., _ 
Edinburgh 

Carahane Hotel, 1, ‘Peel Ter., Newington, 
Edinburgh 9 ies 


Carlton Private Hotel, Edinburgh | ‘i 

Chimes Hotel, 3, Royal Ter., Edinburgh 

Clifton Hotel, 53, Promenade, Portobello, 
Edinburgh 

Crown Hotel, Torphichen St., Edinburgh 

Darlings Regent Hotel, 21, Waterloo Pl., 
Edinburgh 

Donmaree “Hotel, 21, Mayfield Gardens, 
Newington, Edinburgh 9 

_—— Hotel, 57, Gt. King St., Edin- 


burgh 
trick Private Hotel, Edinburgh 
Gloucester Hotel, Gloucester PI., 


Edin- 

burgh 
Gordon Hotel, 7, “Royal “Circus, Edin- 

burgh 3 
Grange Hotel, 10, ‘Chalmers Cres., Edin- 
Green’s Hotel, Eglinton Cres., Edinburgh 
Halcyon Hotel, 8, Royal Ter., Edinburgh 


— Hotel, 1, Coates Gdns., Edin- 
Holme Hotel, 12, “Royal Circus, Edin- 
burgh 3 


Private ‘Hotel, "Strathearn Pl., Edin- 


burgh 
janette Hotel, 9, Royal Ter., Edinburgh 
lea Private Hotel, 69, Leamington Ter., 


Edinburgh 

Leamington Hotel, Leamington Ter., 

Edinburgh 10 

Hotel, 4, “Magdala Cres., Edin- 

Hotel, 33, Shandwick Pl. Edin- 


Mayfield Private Hotel, 15, Mayfield Gdns. . 
Edinburgh 9 
Melrose Private Hotel, 47, Minto St., 
Edinburgh 

enzies Hotel, 26, ‘Royal Ter., Edinburgh 
rston Private 56, "Palmerston 


Edinburgh 
*s Hotel, 6, Coates Coates Gdns., Edinburgh 


‘TERMS 
PER WEEK 


7-8 gns. 
94-124 gns. 
6 gns 


6 gns 


7-8 gns. 


8 gns. 


43-5} gns. 
£6/9/6-7 gns. 


£3/10-£4 
5-8 gns. 

6 gns. 

4-5 gns. 
443-54 gns. 


5 gns. 
5-6 gns. 


. 44-5$ gns. 


34-6 gns. 
£3/10-4 gns. 
7 gns. 
gns. 

4 gns. 
34-5 gns. 


5 gns. 
5 gns. 


5 gns. 

7 gns.-£8/15 
5-6 gns. 
54-6 gns. 


4} gns. 
5 gns. 


5 gns. 


£1/0/6-£1 /2 


‘TERMS 
PER Day 


25/-— 28/6 


27/- 


12/6-18/6 


13/6-15/- 


NAME AND ADDRESS OF HOTEL 


Regent Private Hotel, 6, Regent ate 

Edinburgh 7 

Rosslyn Private Hotel, 9, Palmerston Pi., 
Edinburgh 

Royal Stuart Hotel, ‘18, Abercromby Pl., 
Edinburgh pate 

Shelbourne Hotel, “Edinburgh 

St. Alban’s Hotel, 9, Rutland Sq., Edin- 
burgh... 

St. Andrew Hotel, 8, South St., Andrew 
St., Edinburgh 2 

Suttie’s Hotel, Edinburgh... 

Terrace Hotel, Edinburgh 

Varrich House Private 7, ‘Church 
Hill, Edinburgh 10 a 


Boarding Houses 
House, 12, Strathearn Edin- 
urgh 
Learmonth Guest House, il, South Lear- 
month Gdns., Edinburgh 
Mayflower Board Residence, 15, Glen. 
orchy Ter., Edinburgh 9 


—— House, 20, Leopold Pi., Edin- 
ur 
‘22, Bath St., Portobello, 


inburgh 
Tigh-na-Bruaich, 57, Orchardhead Rd., 
Liberton, Edinburgh 9 
West Colinton Guest House, Colinton, 
Edinburgh 13 esa 


Hotels 

Goblin Ha’ Hotel, Gifford 

Bissets Hotel, Gullane 

Linga Hotel, Gullane 

Queen’s Hotel, Gullane 

Ardrulin Private Hotel, Clifford Rd., N. 
Berwick ... 

County Hotel, High 'St., N. Berwick 

Dunedin Lodge, N. Berwick 

King’s Knoll Hotel, ‘Ra., N. 
Berwick .. 

Marine Hotel, N. Berwick 

Royal Hotel, Station Rd., N. Berwick ... 

Castle Hotel, Dirleton _... brs 

Craig-en-Geit Hotel, Dunbar 

George Hotel, Haddington 


MIDLOTHIAN 


Juniper Lea, Blackshiels .. 

Harrow Hotel, Dalkeith ... as 
Orford House Private Hotel, Dalkeith . 
TMelville Castle, Lasswade 

Royal Hotel, Stow .. 


EAST LOTHIAN 


‘TERMS 
PER WEEK 


34-44 gns. 
34-5 gns. 
44-7 gns. 
£6/9/6 
£4/14-£5/10 


/2/6-7 gns. 


gns. 
5 gns. 


5-6 gns. 


4—5 gns. 


Terms not 


7 gns. 
5 gns. 
6 


Adelphi, Caledonian, George, 


TERMS 
PER Day 


12/6 
12/- 
9/-- 10/6 


gns. 
Opening in the Spring— 


yet quoted 


7-8 
5 
6 gns. 
4 gns. 


. 5 gns. 
6-7 gns. 


WEST LOTHIAN 


Cramond Bridge Hotel, Cramond 

Hawes Inn, South Queensferry asin 
Queensferry Arms Hotel, S. Queensferry 
Staghead Hotel, South Queensferry be 
Roadhouse Hotel, Near Whitburn 


54-6 gns 
£4/7 
£7-8 gns. 
54 gns. 


PEEBLES-SHIRE 


Traquair Arms Hotel, 
Green Tree Hotel, Peebles és 
Tontine Hotel, High St., Peebles 
Waverley Hotel, High St., Peebles 
Cross Keys Hotel, Peebles 

Minden Hotel, Innerleithen Rd., “Peebles 
Romanno Bridge Hotel, Romanno Bridge 


16/-- 18/- 


© Meals extra. + Bed and breakfast only. $ Opening Mar. Ist. 
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MEMOIR 


Colonel Glyn Lloyd, D.S.O., F.R.C.V.S., R.A.V.C 


The passin, of Colonel Glyn Lloyd, p.s.o., F.R.c.v.s., R.A.V.C., 
is a painful shock. He was in his prime ; handsome, erect, alert ; 
courteous and urbane; generous and discerning; vivacious and 
grave ; Vigorous and calm ; gentle and commanding ; whole in boay, 
mind and spirit. 

He was born on October 8th, 1892, the second child and elder 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Hugh Lloyd of Liverpool. Glyn, his two 
sisters and brother grew up united by mutual affection and under- 
standing. ‘The family life was one of order, dignity and comfort ; 
from it Glyn acquired his strong sense of duty and the moral 
values. Much of his mother’s charm and some of her serenity 
were mirrored in her son. : 

In his transition from the boy at Liverpool Collegiate School 
to the veterinary student in the University of Liverpool Glyn in- 
creasingly reflected the influence of his uncle, Mr. William ‘Thelwal! 
Thomas, M.B.E., CH.M., F.R.C.S. (1865-1927), the distinguished surgeon 
of the Royal Infirmary and Professor of Regional Surgery of the 
University of Liverpool. Through meeting the eminent in medical, 
university and civic affairs at his uncle’s house Glyn acquired a 
taste for the graces and catholicity of public life. Thelwall Thomas 
had a deep understanding of, and sympathy with, youth; he 
encouraged Glyn to fit himself for the healing vocation by studying 
nature widely. But his uncle’s experience of medical education 
and affairs made the deeper impression upon Glyn and fired his 
ambition to be a teacher and administrator in a veterinary school. 

At the University of Liverpool (1910-14) Glyn’s qualities rapidly 
developed. He worked hard at his studies and gave abundantly 
of his energies to many of the student organizations, particularly 
the affairs of the union, debating and dramatic societies. Though 
debarred by an injury to his knee from regular participation in 
the more strenuous games, he was a keen supporter of the athletic 
club. With his election as Secretary of the Guild of Undergraduates 
for the session 1912-13 Glyn came into prominence as a competent 
administrator, skilled in soothing the ruffled temper of student 
politicians. His election as President of the Guild of Under. 
graduates for the session 1913-14 was a tribute to his ability and 
popularity, a source of pride and pleasure to the director, staff and 
students of the veterinary school and a stimulus to his juniors. 
Glyn was the first veterinary man to attain the leadership of the 
student life of a university. His presidency brought out his quali. 
ties of statesmanship, his vigour and his charm. Moreover, that 
imp of robust fun, which had been cloaked beneath the decorum 
befitting a secretary, popped out on occasions and eased the exacting 
strain of his year of office. On the outbreak of war Glyn assisted 
his successor in the presidency with the reorganization and equip 
ment of the University O.T.C., and on gaining his diploma of 
M.R.C.V.S. in December, 1914, he was commissioned as Lieutenant 
(Special Reserve), Army Veterinary Corps. 

Throughout the war of 1914-18 Glyn found full scope for his 
talents and rapid promotion in the A.V.C. He was twice Mentioned 
in Despatches and was awarded the D.S.O. (June, 1919) for his 
work as D.A.D.V.S. of the 10th Division in Macedonia. When the 
war was over he had abandoned the idea of returning to the 
University to fit himself for an academic career ; the regular Army’s 
service attracted and absorbed him. On November 4th, 1920, he 
married Olga Victoria, the youngest daughter of Mr. Robert Roberts, 
jp., and Mrs. Robert Roberts of Liverpool. His happiness was 
complete. 

The facts and deeds of Glyn’s military career have been pub- 
lished in The Veterinary Record of February Ist, p. 65; of the 
impulsive energy which was the cause of, or contributed to, those 
facts, something should be said. From a barrister friend in the 
Army and through his friendship with Dr. Fred Bullock, the late 
Registrar, R.C.V.S., he acquired a sense of the value to military 
administration of a legal training. During a period of duty in 
England he completed his studies and was called to the Bar by 
Gray’s Inn in June, 1933. Since his student days Glyn had expressed 
himself more cogently in writing than in extempore speech ; he now 
expressed himself with added clarity, simplicity and brevity. When 
Assistant Director-General, A.V.S., at the War Office (1938-43) his 
skill in marshalling and presenting facts and drafting memoranda 
was a powerful aid to his chief in those strenuous days of the 
enlargement of the R.A.V.C., the incorporation of the Remount 
in the Veterinary Services, and the devising of fresh food supplies 
from Syria to the Cape for the armies in the Middle East. ‘There 
can be little doubt that the historian of the veterinary services of 
the late war will find that the R.A.V.C. had its right man at the 
War Office. 

Wherever his military duty took him Glyn kept himself well 
informed of the main themes of professional affairs at home. He 


was a Fellow of the Central Veterinary Society, the Royal Society 
of Medicine and of the Harveian Society of London, and a member 
of the N.V.M.A. ; he followed their proceedings, attending regularly 
whenever he was in England. In recent years he sat as one of the 
Governors of the Royal Veterinary College. 

While in the Middle East as D.D.V. and R.S. Glyn learned of 
the death in a flying accident (February 24th, 1945) of his clder 
son, Flight Lieutenant Geoffrey Yale Lloyd, R.A.F. It was a severe 
loss, but in thinking of Geoffrey's poetic outlook and beauty of 
mind Glyn found inspiration for the future. His retirement from 
the Army, which was looming ahead, would bring spring-time to 
him and his wife. They would build a home and make a garden 
of their own, where, for the first time in their married life, they 
would know the sound of the wind and the music of the birds 
in their own trees. He would devote his energies to serving the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons by taking up a political career. 
In ‘his letters, even in his long Christmas letter, from Austria he 
discussed his plans for the years ahead, writing with a clear purpose 
before him and unclouded by a septic infection of the lungs which 
had been contracted during the summer of 1946. But his physical 
resistance was not equal to his mental vigour; the infection sud- 
denly overwhelmed him and on his journey home in the ambulance 
train he died on January 16th last and was buried with military 
honours in Hamburg. His passing is a great loss to the greens: 
but in the hearts and minds of those who shared his inmost 
thoughts Glyn will live on, an inspiration to renewed effort for the 
welfare of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, which he had 
planned to serve anew. 

“... perhaps the few 
Whom I shall tell of you 
Will see with me your beauty who are dead, 
Will hear with me your voice and what it said ! ” 
{Witter Bynner. The New Werld.| 


Tom Ware. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Diary of Events 


Feb. |1th.—Meeting of the Dumfries and Galloway Division, 
N.V.M.A., at Castle Douglas (Douglas Arms Hotel), 


2 p.m 

Feb. 11th.—Sckentific Meeting, Zoological Society of London, 
Regent’s Park, N.W., 5 p.m. 

Feb. 12th.—Meeting of the Editorial Committee, N.V.M.A., 36, 
Gordon Square, W.C.1, 2.30 p.m. ; 

Feb. 13th.—Meeting of the N.V.M.A. Parliamentary and Public 
Relations Committee, 36, Gordon Square, W.C.1, [1 a.m. 

Feb. 15th.—Meeting of the Biochemical Society, London School 
of Hygiene, Keppel Street, W.C.1, a.m. 

Feb. 18th.—7Ist Annual Meeting of the Eastern Counties Division, 
N.V.M.A., at Norwich (Royal Hotel), 11.30 a.m. 

Feb. 19th.—Meeting of the Section of Comparative Medicine, Royal 
Society of Medicine, at 1, Wimpoie Street, W.1, 5 p.m 

Feb. 19th.—Meeting of the Association of Veterinary Teachers & 
Research Workers (Scottish Regional Group), Glasgow 
Veterinary College, 83, Buccleuch Street, 3 p.m. 

Feb. 20th.—Meeting of the Society of Veterinary Practitioners, at 
York (Station Hotel), 2.30 p.m. 

Feb. 20th.—Meeting of the Derbyshire Division, N.V.M.A., at the 
Midland Agricultural College. 2 p.m. 

Feb. 21st—Meeting of the Sussex Division, N.V.M.A., al 
Brighton (Old Ship Hotel), 2.39 p.m. 

Feb. 22nd.—Meeting of the Society of Women Veterinary Surgeons, 
at Liverpool (Veterinary Hospital, Pembroke Place) 
2.15 p.m. 

‘eb. of the Nutrition Society, London School of 
Hygiene, Keppel Street, W.C.1, 11 a.m. 

Feb. 26th.—Annual General Meeting of the South-Eastern Division. 
N.V.M.A., at Maidstone (Royal Star Hotel), 2.30 p.m. 

Feb. 28th.—Special Meeting, N.V.M.A. General Purposes and 
Finance Committee, 36, Gordon Square, W.C.1, 10 a.m 


July 28th—Aug. Ist.—N.V.M.A. Annual Congress in Edinburth. 


* * * * * 
Recent Questionnaire to Divisions 


Honorary Secretaries of Divisions who have not yet replied 
the General Secretary’s letter of December 23rd are asked to trea! 
the matter as one of urgency. ‘They are reminded that, should 
they require further copies of the questionnaire for circulation 
to their members, these are available, on request, from 36, Gordon 


Square, London, W.C 
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The Tuberculin Test 


We are informed by the Chief Veterinary Officer, 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, that the present 
double intradermal comparative test is shortly to be 
replaced by a single comparative intradermal test. We 
shall shortly be publishing a résumé of the experimental 
work which has led to this change. 


* 


New Zealand Government Vacancies 

In connection with the advertisement, regarding the above 
vacancies, appearing in this issue, we feel that the following points 
should be brought to the notice of intending applicants. We 
understand that these are new appointments, and it is satisfactory 
to note that the New Zealand Department of Agriculture now 
appreciates the necessity of enlisting the services of members of 
the profession in connection with poultry husbandry. — It is not 
clear from this advertisement, however, what opportunities for 
advancement in the Service will be afforded appointees, and this 
question is being taken up with the New Zealand Government. 

New Appointments to the Staff of the Ministry of Agriculture 

As notified in recent issues, Council, N.V.M.A., has decided 
that no advertisements tor appointments to the veterinary staff 
of the Animal Health Division of the Ministry of Agriculture shall 
be accepted for The Veterinary Record pending the settlement, in 
a manner satisfactory to the Association, of the question of the 
status and salaries of the Veterinary Officers of the Division. 

In the meantime, any members of the profession who may, 
nevertheless, contemplate applying for such posts, should these be 
advertised elsewhere, are requested first to communicate with the 
General Secretary of the Association at 36, Gordon Square, London, 


W.C.1. 


Sale Rules Relating to Contagious Abortion 

These rules as reproduced in our issue of December |4th, 1946, 
pages 600 and 601, have now been adopted by the English Ayrshire 
Cattle Breeders’ Association for animals in its shows and sales. 

In the case of males the rules will become operative for all the 
Association’s sales held on or after January Ist, 1948, and in the 
case of females for those animals born on or after June Ist, 1947. 

A leaflet setting out the rules and containing an explanatory note 
is obtainable by members of the profession on application to the 
Secretary, English Ayrshire Cattle Breeders’ Association, 19, Blooms- 
bury Square, London, W.C.1. 

* * * 


CENTRAL LIBRARY FOR ANIMAL. DISEASES 


Resumption of General Services 


As intimated in our last issue, we learn from Professor G. H. 
Wooldridge, Chairman of the Library Committee, R.C.V.S., that 
it has now been possible to reinstate much of the College Library 
at 9 and 10, Red Lion Square, W.C.1, and it has been decided 
to resume the general services of that Library to members of the 
profession and others wishing to consult books and_ periodicals. 
The Library is now open from the hours of 10 till 1 and 2 till 5 
Mondays to Fridays inclusive, with the exception of those days 
when the quarterly meetings of Council are being held. It may 
be necessary also to close the Library during staff holiday periods. 
To avoid any inconvenience an announcement to that effect will 
be made in The Veterinary Record as occasion arises. 


R.C.VLS. 


* * * 
N.V.M.A, Publications 


The following publications have recently been issued to members 
of the Association: “Some Recent Advances in Veterinary Science,” 
and * The Husbandry and Diseases of Calves,” the latter being 
Section IV of the Report of Diseases of Farm Livestock, prepared 
by the Survey Committee of the Association. Any member who 
has not received his copy of either of these publications should 
apply to the General Secretary, 36, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 

* * * * 
PERSONAL 


Appointment.—Mr. Malcolm M. Murchison, M.R.c.v.s., has 
tecently been appointed by the County Councils of Inverness and 
Ross-shire as Veterinary Officer for South Skye and parts of the 
mainland of Inverness and Ross-shire. 


Degree.—The degree of M.Sc. was conferred on Mr. Brendan 
Thomas Whitty, M.R.c.v.s., of the Department of Agriculture, Eire, 
in Trinity College, Dublin, on January 22nd. 


Births.—Murcuison.—On January 25th, 1947, at Lochmaddy, 
North Uist, to Elizabeth, wife of Malcolm M. Murchison, M.R.c.v.s. 
—a daughter, Morag Christina. Both well. 


Putton.—On January Sth, 1947, to Zana (née Harvie), wife of 
Ivor B. Pullen, m.r.c.v.s., Colonial Veterinary Service, at Arusha, 
Tanganyika Territory—a daughter, Jennifer Margaret. 


Marriage.—Taytor—Jones.—On December 19th, 1946, at St. 
Martin’s Parish Church, Haverfordwest, Pembs., Angus M. Taylor, 
M.R.C.V.S., Only son of the late Capt. Angus Taylor, M.c., and of 
Mrs. Taylor, Muasdale, Argyll, to Mary, only daughter of Mr. 
Basil Jones and the late Mrs. Jones, of Haverfordwest. 


Retirement Presentation to Mr. Wiliam Anderson.—Mr. William 
Anderson, M.R.c.v.s., of Pittenweem, has retired after 36 years’ 
valued» service to the agricultural community of East Fifeshire. A 
native of Glasgow, Mr. Anderson, who qualified at the London 
College in 1905, went to Pittenweem as a young man, and in recog- 
nition of his professional work on their behalf, Anstruther and 
District branch of the National Farmers’ Union and other subscribers 
have presented him with a cheque. Mr. Anderson has taken up 
residence in Bournemouth. 


NATIONAL FARMERS’ UNION 
Mr. James Turner's Toirp Term as Presipenr 

The National Farmers’ Union is to pay to its President a definite 
salary instead of an honorarium: in appointing Mr. James Turner 
as its President for a third year, the Council has agreed that he 
should have a salary of £5,000. 

Mr. J. M. McClean (Hampshire), who has been President for two 
years, was selected for the new post of Deputy President, and Mr. 
kK. H. Gardner (Wiltshire) recently Chairman of the Central Horti- 
cultural Committee, was elected Vice-President. 

Stating that any form of development must always result in 
shrinkage of agricultural acreage, the Council has agreed to ask 
the Minister of Town and Country Planning for adequate agricul- 
tural representation on his Advisory Committee. The Council was 
opposed to the 1939 price being a basis of compensation in com- 
pulsory acquisition of land for public purposes. After consider- 
ing the Agriculture Bill with the Scottish and Northern Ireland 


_ Farmers’ Unions, the Council has agreed to ask the Government for 


a more detailed declaration of its intentions about home food 


production. 
* 


B.M.A. AND THE HEALTH ACT 

“ NEGOTIATION ON A HEALTH SERVICE’ 
More than 300 doctors from various parts of the country attended 
the recent special representative meeting of the British Medical 
Association, held to decide the question of negotiating with the 
Minister of Health on matters arising for settlement prior to the 
coming into operation of the National Health Service Act. The 
speeches were chiefly on amendments ,designed to strengthen the 
Council's resolution, which advocated entering into negotiations 
with the Minister of Health provided that the discussions were 
comprehensive in their scope, and that the possibility that they 
might lead to further legislation was not excluded. The resolution 
also suggested that after the conclusion of the discussions a second 
plebiscite of the profession should be taken on the issue of entering 
the service. After all the amendments had been defeated or with- 

drawn, the Council’s resolution was carried by 252 votes to 17. 


“No WEAKENING ” 

Dr. Guy Dain, Chairman of the Council, said the alteration indi- 
cated by the resolution did not mean a weakening of the Council's 
policy to act. “It is in no sense a climb down,” he went on. “I 
want you to realize that you are not being asked to alter your 
policy, to make a policy. You are being asked for your advice 


and opinions on the course of action to be taken between now and 
the time when the Act is expected to come into operation.” Since 
it was decided to have no negotiations with the Minister of Health, 
the Presidents of the Royal Colleges had written a joint letter to 
the Minister, and the Minister had replied with a request that the 
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letters be published. It was obvious that the letters, the 
plebiscite, and the ouncil’s strong resolution refusing 
negotiations had produced in the Minister an attitude more con- 
ciliatory than he had hitherto shown, and his letter contained, for 
the first time, an offer to talk to them. Before the Act was passed 
Mr. Bevan not only did not negotiate, but went out of his way to 
say he would pot negotiate. 

After the letters between the Minister and the Presidents of the 
Colleges, the Council felt that completely to refuse any negotiations 
would put them in the wrong with the Press and the public. It 
was up to the profession to see that any negotiations were on their 
terms. They were anxious to provide a first class—the best ible 
—health service, and the Minister having shown some conciliation, 
they were prepared to do the same. They wanted to make it par- 
ticularly c that they were not prepared to negotiate on the 
regulations suggested, but to negotiate on a whole health service. 
They wanted to state that in as conciliatory a manner as possible. 


ADDRESSES OF DISEASE-INFECTED PREMISES 


The list given below indicates, first, the county in which are 
situated the premises on which disease has been confirmed, followed 
by the postal address and date of outbreak. 

Foot-anp-Moutn Disease: 

Dorset.—Brookman’s Farm, Iwerne Minster, Blandford, Dorset 
(Jan. 29th); Gold Hill Farm, Child Okeford, Blandford, Dorset 
_ 30th); Mayhouse Farm, Child Okeford, Blandford, Dorset 
(Feb. 4th). 

Wiltshire.—Croucheston Farm, Wilts. 
(Jan. 29th). 

SHEEP ScaB: 

Cumberland.—Swine Side, Mosedale, Troutbeck, Penrith, Cumber- 
land (Jan. 29th). 

Derbyshire—Aston Hall Farm, Hope, Sheffield, Yorks (Feb. 3rd). 

Lancs.—Walter Yeat Mill Farm, Blawith, Ulverston, Lancs. (Jan. 
27th); Pemin Farm, Wardle, Rochdale, Lancs. (Jan. 3\st). 

Westmorland.—Gill Head, Bampton, Penrith, and High Rough- 
hill, Helton, Penrith, Cumberland (Jan. 27th) ; Naddle Forest Farm, 
Bampton, Penrith, Cumberland (Jan. 29th). 

Yorks (W.R.).—Midgelden Farm, Todsmorden, Lancs. (Jan. 31st). 


* * * * * 


FEEDING THE WORLD 


We ere! reported the rejection by the United States, which 
refers multilateral agreements covering specific commodities, of 
r John Boyd Orr’s plan for a World Food Board. Accordingly 

the preparatory commission of the F.A.O., of which he is director- 
general, has for the .past three months been trying to work out 
an acceptable alternative. The published proposals provide for a 
World Food Council, which will not be a marketing concern, nor 
will it have mandatory powers: for the attainment of stabilization 
it will rely entirely on goodwill and international consultation. 
Producer countries will be expecte! to establish buffer stocks to 
keep prices within agreed limits; to sell to needy countries at 
prices they can afford; and, under certain conditions, to establish 
national reserves for world use in the event of famine. The report 
emphasizes that stabilization must ultimately depend on greater 
consumption rather than on reduced production ; and to increase 
their purchasing power undeveloped regions are urged to set about 
the task of industrial development, seeking credits, if necessary, 
from the World Bank. The success of the plan is, of course, wholly 
dependent upon the universal acceptance of these proposals. 


LEVERHULME RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS, 1947 


Application is invited for Fellowships and Grants in aid of 
research. The Fellowships and Grants are intended for senior 
workers who are prevented by routine duties or pressure of other 
work from carrying out research. They are limited to British-born 
subjects normally resident in Great Britain. In exceptional circum- 
stances the Trustees may waive the condition as to residence. The 
Trustees are also prepared to consider applications from groups of 
workers engaged upon co-operative programmes of research, par- 
ticularly from those engaged upon long-distance programmes or in 
institutions in which the normal facilities for research have been 
curtailed by the war. The duration of the awards will not normally 


Bishopstone, Salisbury, 


extend over more than two years or less than three months and 
the amount will depend on the nature of the research and the 
circumstances of the applicant. 

Forms of application may be obtained from the Secretary, Dr. L. 
Haden Guest, M.c., 


M.p., Leverhulme Research Fellowships, 7, 


Bedford Row, London, W.C.1. Applications must be received on 
or before March Ist, 1947. Awards will be announced in July and 
will date from September Ist, 1947. 

* * * * * 


PENICILLIN FREED IN THE U.S.A. 


The Civilian Production Administrator of the United States, 
in his final report to the President, said that penicillin had been 
freed from all distribution and export controls, since production 
was now adequate for all domestic and export requirements. The 
output reached 2,700,000.000,000 Oxford units in October, as 
compared with 675,000,000,000 units in October, 1945, and 
230,000,000 000 units in October, 1944. The great increase in 
production of penicillin in 1946 is attributed largely to introduction 
of a new mould strain in the production process and an increase 
in —— facilities. Distribution of penicillin was first placed 
under control in July, 1943, when 80 per cent. of the then limited 
output was channelled to the armed Services.—Medica] Press. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The views expressed in letters addressed to the Editor represent the personal 


by the N.V.. ° 
Correspondents should write as briefly as possible and letters 
should not exceed 350 words. 


THE “IRISH VETERINARY JOURNAL” 


Sir,—On behalf of the Editorial Committee of the Irish Veterinary 
Journal I wish to thank you for your generous appreciation of our 
first issue. There are, however, two comments in the review to 
which I would like to refer. 

The first concerns the portion of my presidential message which 
deals with the circulation of The Veterinary Record in Ireland. 
I admit, on reading the message again, that it could be misin- 
terpreted. I want to assure you that the Journal Committee never 
contemplated supplanting The Veterinary Record in this country 
and I did not intend to convey such an impression. I should have 
amplified my statement by adding, that much of the material 
intended for publication would not be of interest to readers in 
Great Britain and the Record could not be expected to publish it. 
Furthermore, the Irish Veterinary Journal is being made avail- 
able free of charge to members of the Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation of Ireland whose subscriptions are not in arrears, hence it 
could not interfere with the circulation of the Record on purely 
monetary grounds. The Editorial Committee would like to see 
both Journals in the hands of every member of the profession 
here and they feel that, far from the circulation of the Record 
being depressed, there should be, and we hope there will be, an 
increase. 

The second comment, which may also be open to misinterpreta- 
tion, is the reference to the affiliation of the Munster Branch with 
the Veterinary Medical Association of Ireland. Veterinary surgeons 
living in the southern part of the country, finding it difficult to 
travel to Dublin for meetings, formed a Munster Association which 
operated more or less independently of the Veterinary Medical 
Association of Ireland. This Association decided, at a provincial 
meeting held in Cork in June last year, to link up with the Veter- 
inary Medical Association of Ireland. That move has nothing what- 
ever to do with our association with the National Veterinary 
Medical Association. We desire to maintain the close association 
with the “ National” which we have had in the past. This has 
been stressed so often at Council and General Meetings of the 
“National” by our representatives that it seems superfluous for 
me to make further reference thereto. 

Yours faithfully, 
Joun A. Fiynn, 
President, 
Veterinary Medical Association of Ireland. 
11, Parnell Square, 
Dublin. 
January 27th, 1947. 

[The inclusion in our notice of the President's intimation. in 
welcoming the new journal, that in consequence of the limited 
circulation of the Record amongst veterinarians in Ireland, our 
Journal did not meet their requirements, was of course, in no way 
a suggestion of any competitive regret, as we trust was made clear 
by our expression of whole-hearted approval of the venture. Rather 
was it an indication of our hope that the position would be 
remedied, and we cordially endorse Mr. Flynn’s view that publica- 
tion of the Irish a Journal is more likely to stimulate than 
= interest in the Record amongst our colleagues in Ireland. 
—Fditor.] 
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